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to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CircuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1sLz CoMMUNISM 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C ities are c ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvi that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE HIGHER CHEMISTRY. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
Y inheritance, and by our own wicked 
works, we come into what may be called 
chemical combination with evil spirits; and 
salvation is effected by a process which disen- 
gages our spirits from this combination ; in 
other words, by decomposition. The essential 
spiritual idea of repentance is just that—chem- 
ical decomposition ; the precipitation of the 
devil, setting the human spirit free. The great 
question, of course, is how to bring about this 
repentance ; that is, how to start spiritual de- 
composition. 


In many cases, people are evidently con- 
scious of being in the snare of the devil; as 
insane persons often know their own condition. 
They see that they have no power of their own 
wills, but are under the control of something 
that carries them where, in their deepest 
thoughts, they are unwilling to go. They even 
see that it is the evil one who holds them cap- 
tive ; and that nothing but spiritual, God-given 
repentance can set them free. They long for 
repentance, but feel that their hearts are hard, 
and don’t know how to begin to repent. Now 
it would be a wonderful and blessed discovery 
to them in this situation, if they could find 
some medicine to be taken, or some definite 
thing to be done, which would be sure to start 
decomposition, and dissolve their hearts into 
repentance and freedom to combine with eter- 
nal life. What is the name of the acid or 
alkali that must be introduced into this terri- 
ble combination to commence precipitation of 
the devil? Or if the necessary elements are 
all present, but inactive for want of certain 
chemical conditions, what can be done to 
shake them into reaction? Let us see if we 
cannot find a practical answer to these ques- 
tions. 


One of the inevitable results of your com- 
bination with the devil is that you do things 
that you are ashamed of. Wicked spirits love 
darkness ; and they “come not to the light, 
lest their deeds should be reproved.” If your 
spirit has been combined with such spirits, 
they have been working their deeds of dark- 
ness in you and by you. Perhaps you have 
hated to do their dirty work, but have found 
your will carried against your conviction ; and 
finally have come to regard their deeds of 
darkness as your own, and have taken on your- 
self their condemnation and shame and hatred 
of the light. In short you have got within you 
devil’s secrets, which you are carefully keeping 
for fear of your own shame. Now if you will 
look over the lot of these secrets, and select 
the very one that you most hate to tell of, and 
go and confess it to some friend who will make 
good use of it, I can almost warrant that you 
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will start decomposition. Because evil spirits 
love darkness, the moment you begin to come 
to the light by confessing your sins, you begin 
to dissolve partnership with them. They find 
themselves betrayed and begin to leave. 
Therefore, instead of trying to escape criti- 
cism and the judgment, turn right round and 
help on the searching out of all your devil’s 
secrets; and instead of coming to shame and 
suffering thereby, you will get immediate relief 
from the misery of a hard heart, and find your- 
self emerging into the blessedness of that “ re- 
pentance that needeth not to be repented of.” 
Then you will know and feel the supreme lux- 
ury of combining with spirits who have nothing 
to be ashamed of and no secrets to keep—the 
ransomed of the Lord, who walk in white. 


THREADS FROM MY LIFE-BALL. 
lL. 

WAS born in 1805. My parents were re- 

spectable and somewhat aristocratic, par- 
ticularly my mother. Neither of them was 
religious, although my father was nominally 
an Episcopalian and had his children bap- 
tized. We were taught to say the church 
catechism, repeat the Lord’s Prayer on going 
to bed, and to read the Bible. This consti- 
tuted our religious training. The subject of 
faith in Christ and a change of heart was nev- 
er mentioned. My parents were ambitious to 
give their children a good education, and I 
was accordingly kept at school until I entered 
society at the age of fifteen. Appearing much 
older than I was on account of my rapid 
growth I was forced into society prematurely, 
though my parents little knew the suffering 
that awaited me in subsequent years because 
of their indiscretion in this respect. Belong- 
ing, as I have hinted, to an aristocratic family, 
and possessing some personal attractions, I 
became one of the gayest of the gay. Balls, 
parties of pleasure and the ever-changing 
fashions of the world occupied pretty much 
all my time. 


My first great sorrow was the death of a 
sprightly little nephew to whom I was much 
attached, which caused me to reflect seriously 
on the vanities of a false, superficial life. I 
then, for the first time, had some aspirations 
for a better life, but knew not how to attain it. 
My parents at this time were receiving some 
Universalist papers, and I well remember ask- 
ing my mother one day how she construed 
those passages of scripture which spoke of 
the righteous and the wicked and of their 
final separation at the judgment. She could 
make no reply, but referred me to those papers. 
I read them, but they failed to satisfy my mind. 
I was tempted to wish their doctrines were 
true, for then, thought I, my salvation would 
be secure. But some good, unseen power 
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prevented me from accepting a scheme of re- 
ligion so selfish and indiscriminating. 


Among my young associates was a Miss 
S to whom I became very much at- 
tached. She was about my own age, but my 
superior in mental culture and _ intellectual 





" gifts, and had, besides, ample means to meet 


all the demands of aristocratic circles. With 
a logical turn of mind, and a tendency to 
skepticism, Miss S ’s influence on me was 
by no means favorable to the reception of re- 
ligious truths. We were almost inseparable 
companions and were the leaders in our town 
of the fashions of the day. We had, of 
course, many admirers, some of whom were 
extremely lavish, as I can now see, of their 
fulsome flattery. Having reached a marriage- 
able age I received several offers. My accept- 
ance of any one of these proposals would 
have been gratifying to my parents, as they 
were made by gentlemen who were considered 
very eligible ; but I refused them as I had not 
found the ideal of my romantic visions. Here 
I can see an unseen power guiding me on to 
my true destiny. 

At the dancing-school I became acquainted 
with H——. He was a plain, unostentatious 
young man, not so popular with the young 
ladies as the more haughty and self-sufficient ; 
so I simply regarded him as worthy of my re- 
spect, and nothing more. I preferred the 
society of others. Providence, however, did 
not justify me in judging his character from 
outward appearances. Quite unexpectedly | 
was chosen secretary of our young ladies’ sew- 
ing society, and it therefore became my duty 
to be present if possible at every gathering. 
Among the most industrious of our members 
were two sisters of H—— who, being their 
only brother, could do no less than accom- 
pany them, spending the evening in chit- 
chat with the busy pliers of the needle. 





‘Though naturally diffident, modest and un- 


assuming, H—— gradually and unwittingly 
disclosed such noble traits of character that, 
in spite of my dainty taste respecting out- 
ward show, I began to appreciate him much 
more than I was really willing to confess to 
myself. The result of our better acquaint- 
ance was occasional invitations to accompany 
him to balls, rides and places of amusement. 
Still I felt no particular interest in him as we 
were extremely unlike in almost everything, 
and he was not at all suited to my taste ex- 
ternally. 

Emboldened by my freedom to chat with him 
H proposed marriage, but I refused him. 
From this time a change seemed to come over 
me. I began to look more seriously than I 
had done at the course I was pursuing I 
compared H—— with others who were more 
fascinating and gentlemanly in their manners, 
My better judgment assured me that H—— 
had a heart worth securing and that he was a 
man who could be trusted. Finally my con- 
science began to upbraid me saying, ‘“ You 
really begin to like him, but your pride and 
fear of the world’s ridicule and the disap- 
pointment such a choice would be to the ambi- 
tion of your family. keep you from doing right.” 
I went on thus for some time, dissatisfied with 
myself and with the world, though apparently 











I was the gayest of the gay. I knew that I 
was living only on the surface of existence, 
while deep down in my heart there was a 
void which the world could never fill. 

Some months after this affair the report 
came to me that H was ill and had left 
home to travel for his health. This gave me 
a pang as it was insinuated to me by a friend 
that his trouble was in some measure owing to 
his disappointment. I subsequently found 
myself making inquiries about him, and in 
spite of my pride and fastidious taste I was 
deeply interested in everything relating to him, 
though I should have been exceedingly mor- 
tified had any one suspected my secret. 

Not long after H——’s return I heard that he 
had been converted and united with the Con- 
gregational church. I felt then that all com- 
munication was at an end—that we should 
probably tread different paths, and I resolved 
to dismiss the subject from my mind. This 
was more easily said than done. There was 
much wonder among the gossips of the town 
that I did not get married, knowing as they 
did that I was well acquainted with many 
whom the world call suitors. Little did they 
know what was going on in my proud heart ; 
I could think of no one but H and could 
accept of no one but him. I soon became 
quite serious and thoughtful about my fu- 
ture state, and longed to be a better woman. 
I felt that I was as unfit for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of matrimony as I was for hea- 
ven, and that it would be an imposition on any 
man to accept him as a husband. My aspi- 
rations for a higher life continually increased, 
though the circumstances in which I was 
placed seemed to preclude the possibility of 
attaining a very high standard. Help from 
my parents was now cut off as they had be- 
come confirmed Universalists and looked on 
revivals and a change of heart as all a de- 
lusion. Had I been incarcerated in some 
lonely cell I could not have been more help- 
less. I began to pray as well as I knew how 
that God would in some way lead me to him- 
self. 

Just at this point in my experience temper- 
ance societies were organized. The temper- 
ance movement was then a new one, and 
met with much opposition in the fashionable 
circles. When the pledge was presented to 
me some influence impelled me to sign it with 
out hesitation. This step was as much a won- 
der to myself as to others. “How could 
you do.it,” said one, “knowing the oppo- 
sition of your family to so unpopular a 
cause?” But something whispered to me, 
“You have taken one step in the right direc- 
tion.” Was it my good angel? Whatever it 
was, I felt strengthened and emboldened to 
stand firm on this new ground till I could 
again advance. Opposition in subtle argu- 
ments came, and [ was not shaken but con- 
firmed in meeting them. Just after this affair 
I was startled to hear of the sudden death of 
a very dear friend. She was a devoted Chris- 
tian and [ wondered very much that I could be 
a special favorite with her, as she often told 
me I was. But although thoughtless and su- 
perficial 1 loved this servant of Christ, and 
even coveted her beautiful spirit of meek- 











ness and good-will to others. She died so 
peaceful and happy that I inwardly exclaimed, 
“Oh, that I could be like her and my end 
like hers!” The sermon preached at the fu- 
neral of my relative and friend the next Sab- 
bath was the first that ever secured my undi- 
vided attention; every word of it was like 
a nail driven ina sure place. I returned home 
thoughtful and sad, but with a determination 
to read my Bible more attentively. On open- 
ing the Bible the following passage was the 
first that caught my eye: “Let the wicked 
forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord and 
he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God 
for he will abundantly pardon.” This was to 
me a voice from heaven. It melted my heart 
and I burst into tears. Involuntarily my heart 
for the first time uttered the words, “ My Fa- 
ther in Heaven, deliver me from evil.” 

From this time I began to lose my relish for 
the society of my fashionable friends, and to 
seek acquaintance with pious people. Again 
and again the still small voice whispered to 
me that deeds not words could move God’s 
sympathies toward me. I resolved to take 
another step forward. What sha'lit be? One 
day I called on one of my worldly associates and 
proposed to her to go with me into the sabbath 
school as a spectator, the next Sunday. After 
some hesitation she consented to do so. This 
produced quite a sensation. Some of the 
members of the church seemed electrified. 
For two such proud girls to take such a bold 
step was astonishing, for it was equivalent to 
acknowledging that we were ready to give our 
attention to religion. As we entered the 
school-room there stood H distributing 
books and papers to the children. My heart 
gave a bound, but I hoped to be unobserved 
by him, occupied as he was with the responsi- 
bilities of superintendent. I will not stop to 
analyze my feelings on that occasion. During 
that week the news of revivals in adjoining 
towns sent a thrill of joy through me. At the 
same time my convictions of sin were deep- 
ening and I longed to have the great awaken- 
ing reach our town, hoping that in some way 
I might be drawn into its spiritual vortex. 

E. 





LOCOMOTION. 
Il. 

ET us first resolve locomotion on land in- 

to its primary elements. In attempting 
this, we find ourselves, at the outset, face to 
face with a somewhat complex problem. To 
facilitate the resolving of it, let us divide ter- 
restrial locomotion into two parts, calling one 
of them vital locomotion, or the locomotion 
of men, brutes and insects, and the other 
mechanical locomotion, or that which makes 
chief use of the wheel as an agency. 

Our first proposition in respect to vital loco- 
motion is, that an indespensable part of it 
consists in the expansion and contraction of 
the base or part which comes in contact with 
the earth, or foundation over which progress 
is made. 

Our second proposition is that the part of 
the base which is extended or put forward 
must have power to maintain its position when 
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the base is contracted, or made shorter. This 
power may consist in a prehensile faculty, or 
in an ability to sustain a greater weight than 
rests upon the other part of the base. 


The locomotive powers of man, who is the 
complete epitome of all animal life, will best 
illustrate our propositions. When a man 
stands with his feet together his base is in its 
most contracted condition. When, in making a 
stride, he puts one foot forward, his base is in 
its most extended condition. When, by means 
of the muscular spring that is in the foot 
which has not been moved, and by the mo- 
mentum attained by the forward motion of the 
body the weight is thrown on the forward foot, 
then the conditions of the second proposition 
are fulfilled. Then when he narrows the base 
by bringing the hind foot up to the other, the 
remaining condition of our first proposition is 
fulfilled, and now we have taken the first and 
all-important step in the solution of the prob- 
lem of locomotion. . 

It should be borne in mind that the habit 
common to both bipeds and quadrupeds of 
putting the feet alternately forward, first one 
and then the other, is by no means essential 
to locomotion. If we were to follow the sage 
maximizer who advises us to “Put our best 
foot forward” we should no longer see the 
democratic, careless, and rapid swinging of 
the feet which is now so universal, but every 
one would move with a stately, slow and ma- 
jestic tread, and it could then be said of bi- 
peds as well as of quadrupeds that they have a 
hind as well as a fore foot. 

Considering the disparity between man and 
his brother “worms of the dust,” it may be 
that somebody will be so presumptuous as 
to suggest that these formulas of vital loco- 
motion which I have put forth, will not 
cover all cases. I resent any such insinuation. 
I maintain against all comers that these for- 
mulas will cover the cases of every form of 
animal progress on land that can by any pos- 
sibility be brought forward. Take one instance 
of nature's oldest and least developed children, 
a case where but one foot was given to travel 
with, that of the common clam (and in some 
thick-shelled sorts it is certainly a hard case), 
and it will be found that my formulas are most 
triumphantly vindicated. The cases that I 
have in my eye (not literally, for that would be 
a great calamity, I mean in my memory’s eye) 
are those of fresh-water clams, although I 
have no doubt that round clams or quahaugs, 
from which we obtain our sea-pork, would serve 
equally well as an illustration. When, on dif- 
ferent occasions, the water was drawn away 
from the mill-pond in my native neighbor- 
hood, the great old patriarch clams were left 
bare upon the mud in full glare of the sun. 
At length when they could bear it no longer, 
they opened wide their shells, put their best 
and only foot forward into the mud, drew 
themselves up to the edge of their open shells, 
and, as if acting from a preconcerted plan 
to illustrate the truth of my formulas, drew 


themselves forward, hitch after hitch for rods, 


in the search of water, leaving behind them 
marked demonstrations of the spirit of prog- 
ress that actuated them, for the benefit of the 
generations of little clams that should follow, 





Now this naked foot of the clam protruding 
into the mud and drawing the great brown 
shell after it, hitch after hitch, exhibits the 
statements of my formulas in all the simplicity 
of naked truth, undisguised by the higher ac- 
complishments by which man and the superior 
animals have covered it. 


But it may be maintained that there is no 
shadow of analogy between the locomotion of 
the human biped and that of the caterpillar. 
Before people make such rash and heedless 
assertions they ought at least to consider the 
ancient and wise saying that the best of us are 
only poor worms of the dust. To demonstrate 
the truth of this saying, we can most conclu- 
sively show that man and the caterpillar walk 
by the same rule. The best illustration of the 
principles that govern the caterpillar in his 
daily walk, is the measuring-worm. This worm 
has four feet attached to each end of its body 
the middle being as smooth as a pipe-stem. 
When he purposes to take a walk he stretches 
himself at full length, grasps the foundation 
over which he is progressing with his forward 
feet, lifts the whole hinder part of his body 
from the earth, shortening its base by bending 
it up in the form of a verticle bow, plants his 
hind feet up close to his fore feet, and is then 
ready to repeat the operation by extending his 
fore feet forward again. It may thus be seen 
that by making a bow of his whole body, he 
becomes the perfect beau ideal representative 
of our two propositions concerning the elemen- 
tery steps of locomotion. 


But the rapid progress of a hairy caterpillar 
on a board fence, in the hot summer sun, is 
not a whit different in principle, when resolved 
into its elementary steps, from that of the pre- 
cise and deliberate measuring-worm. The 
only difference is, that the caterpillar has a 
great many more pairs of legs, and the alter- 
nate extensions and contractions occur be- 
tween the different pairs of legs a great deal 
more rapidly, than in the case of the measur- 
ing-worm, causing the wavelike motion which 
his back exhibits. 


It may be contended that we cannot organ- 
ize the snake into our great family of locomo- 
tors. Nothing more easy. Instead of con- 
tracting his base vertically as in the case of 
the measuring-worm and caterpillar he does 
it latteraly. Instead of depending on feet and 
legs as in the case of the worm, he depends 
in great part on his scales which admit of his 
easy motion in one direction while they hinder 
it in the other. The prehensile power of these 
scales is made more sure and strong by means 
of certain internal muscles in connection with 
the ribs. This lateral extension and contrac- 
tion admits of motion on a much more exten- 
sive scale than the vertical. Considering the 
wonderful extent to which serpents avail them- 
selves of this fact, it is not at all surprising 
that their skin gets worn out in the service, 
and they need to change it pretty often. 


But I perceive that my pencil has contracted 
a locomotive fervor and I must take heed lest 
while it devours space and paper, it also may 
use up the patience of both printers and 
readers, ° H. J. S. 





HOW TO USE THE EYES. 


Il. 


i order to get a clear idea of the way to 
manage the light so as to use our eyes to the 
best advantage, we must, for a moment, go back to 
first principles and study the laws of reflection. 
Our “Ganot” tells us that when a ray of light 
strikes an object and is reflected, the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection. To illus- 
trate the principle we will make use of a common 
rubber ball, which for the present we will consider 
as a ray of light, and we will begin our experiments 
with the best of lights—sky-light or light from 
above. We drop the ball on the floor or table. 
The angle is in this vase a right-angle, and accord- 
ing to the rule, the ball or ray returns to us in the 
same angle. A book or paper placed under a sky- 
light reflects a large part of the light directly back 
toward the source from whence it came, and of 
course, directly into our eyes if they happen to be 
in the way. Here then we obtain the most favor- 
able condition possible. Our object is thoroughly 
illuminated without any shadows ; our eyes are com- 
paratively in the shade, only receiving reflected light, 
and thus avoiding the severe strain caused by direct 
light in front or at the side ; and if the sky-light be 
on a northern exposure, we get a light of uniform 
strength throughout the day, and avoid the varying 
glare of sunlight and cloud. This is the kind of 
light most prized by engravers, type-setters, pho- 
tographers, and others of like craft. Sky-lights on 
a southern exposure give a very strong glare of 
sunlight through the middle of the day, which for 
some kinds of work is quite objectionable. The 
same is true of light from the east or west; but 
for general purposes, sky-light, on whichever side 
of the house it may happen to be, is by far the best 
light we can get upon any subject. On the other 
hand, it is the most costly light we can use for 
manufacturing and other purposes. Its distance 
above the ground involves a great deal of difficult 
transportation up and down, and the difficulties 
in making the windows water-tight materially 
increase the cost. This leads us to an investigation 
of the cheaper as well as the more common of 
lights—side-lights or the light from a common 
window. 


We will return to our rubber ball, and illustrate 
the kind of light we get from a single side-window 
thrown on a table six or eight feet distant. We 
throw the ball straight upon the object, a book or 
paper, and off it goes to the other side of the room. 
The only angles of incidence possible under these 
circumstances, are much less than with sky-light, 
besides the reflection is thrown off past the angle 
of vision, and, were it not for the fact that dull 
objects, like the page of a book and the various 
articles of furniture, reflect the light in every direc- 
tion, we should not see them with a side light, only 
us we faced about so as to receive the rays at the 
same angle at which they enter the room. As itis, 
however, we lose a great deal of light when we try 
to use it in this way, viz., from the side, and 
at a distance from the window. By sitting or work- 
ing with our backs to the window, and as near it as 
possible with the light coming over our shoulders, 
we may almost convert this side-light into sky-light, 
especially if we can so hold our object as to have 
the rays strike at right angles. This can be easily 
done by elevating the book or paper in front of 
our eyes, or by using a desk inclined toward the 
window. If, however, we are compelled to use 
this back-light at a distance from the window 
so as to cast a shadow upon the object, we are in 
every sense in our own light and the quicker we 
get out of it the better. 


It is not an uncommon arrangement, especially 
in poorly lighted libraries, to have a writing-table 
at one end, while the light is mainly supplied 
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through narrow windows at the other. Persons 
reading or writing in such places are compelled to 
accept the alternative of either facing the light or 
of enveloping their book or paper in a deep shadow. 
Individuals with strong eyes can use them under 
such circumstances for some time, without feeling 
any serious inconvenience from the practice; but 
sooner or later, and it is generally sooner, they will 
be heard complaining of a dull ache in the eye-ball, 
“floating specks,” dimness of vision, and various 
other symptoms, all indicating weakness of some 
part or the whole of the eye and its appendages, 
the direct result of long continued and oft-repeated 
strains, of which they were unconscious at the 
time, but which finally made themselves felt in a 
way not to be ignored or mistaken. G. E. C. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1873. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE FUTURE. 


R. GALTON, whose hook on “ Hereditary 

Genius” was noticed at length in these col- 
umns at the time of its appearing, has told us in a 
late number of Fraser how the English world 
can raise its standard of manhood and genius by car- 
rying on a systematic course of propagation in obe- 
dience to the law of heredity. He tells us nearly at 
the outset that ‘our present moral nature is as unfit- 
ted for a high-toned civilisation, as our intellectual 
nature is unfitted to deal with a complex one;” 
and therefore, the great need of securing a race of 
men that shall bea match for the times. Even 
our best statesmen cannot express their ideas with 
sufficient clearness to avoid serious political com- 
plications arising from misunderstanding alone. 


For the improvement of a people we have two 
things to consider, namely. race and “nurture.” 
The one means ‘the constitutional peculiarities 
transmitted to a man by inheritance ;” the other 
means “the various circumstances to which he has 
been perforce subjected, especially in early life.” 
Of these two, Mr. Galton looks on race as the 
more important. He says: 

Race has a double effect, it creates better and 
more intelligent individuals, and these become more 
competent than their predecessors to make laws 
and customs, whose effects shall favorably react on 
their own health and on the nurture of their chil- 
dren. The merits and demerits of different races 
are strongly marked in colonies, where men begin 
a new life, to a great degree detached from the in- 
fluences under which thev had been reared. 
Now we may watch a band of Englishmen, sub- 
jected to no regular authority. but attracted to some 
new gold-digging, and we shall see that law and 
order will be gradually evolved. and that the commu- 
nity will purify itself and become respectable, and 
this is true of hardly any other race of men. Con- 
stitutional stamina, strength, intelligence, and 
moral qualities cling toa breed, sav of dogs, not- 
withstanding many generations of careless nurture ; 
while careful nurture, unaided by selection, can do 
little more to an inferior breed than eradicate dis- 
ease and make it good of its kind. 

But on the other hand, our modern civilization is 
at work in many ways to spoil the race. One of these 
ways is “the free power of bequeathing wealth, 
which interferes with the salutary action of natural 
selection by preserving the wealthy, and by en- 
couraging marriage on grounds quite independent 
of personal qualities ;” and another is “the central- 
izing tendency of our civilisation, which attracts 
the abler men to towns, where the discouragement 
to marry is great, and where marriage is compara- 
tively unproductive of descendants who reach 
adult life.” The census returns of 1,000 families 











of factory operatives in Coventry were compared 
with the returns of the same number of War- 
wickshire farm-people, and it was found that the 
latter had almost twice as many grandchildren as 
the former. This centralization of people in cities 
is on the increase and is helped on by the use and 
invention of machinery. More than one-half of 
the English people live in cities. So far as urban 
life is concerned we have little to hope from nat- 
ural selection and survival of the fittest. It is the 
coarsest and lowest types of organization which 
survive unhealthy conditions and live to be- 
get the next generation. It has been remarked by 
travelers in Ireland, that the Irish face has become 
more prognathous—more like the negro in the pro- 
trusion of the under jaw—since the potato famine. 

Mr. Galton admits that the influence of many 
generations of civilized life has “bred out many of 
the savage instincts” of our forefathers, and he 
takes courage accordingly. But it seems to us that 
he should make a greater account of Christianity 
as an improving influence on human nature. The 
experiences of our late civil war taught many 
to believe in the survival of the best. It was 
frequently remarked that men of apparently deli- 
cate and nervous organization stood the rigors 
of camp-life better than the coarser and seemingly 
more robust ones from the country. But Mr. 
Galton thinks that “natural selection has no influ- 
ence in securing dominance to the noblest ” of men. 
“ But the case,” says he, “ would be very different 
in those higher forms of civilisation, vainly tried as 
yet, of which the notion of personal property is not 
the foundation, but which are in honest truth, re- 
publican and codéperative. the good of the commu- 
nity being literally a more vivid desire than that of 
self-agrandizement or any other motive whatever. 
This is a stage which the human race is undoubt- 
edly destined sooner or later to reach, but which 
the deficient moral gifts of existing races render 
them incapable of attaining.” 


This is a very neat description of Communism 
without the odium of naming it ; andif any one gets 
comfort from the idea that Mr. Galton does not 
propose to “segregate us in Communities ” for the 
purpose of carrying on his “ viriculture””"—a term 
which he seems to have borrowed from some 
other writer—we beg to call attention to the fact 
that he is looking toward Communism as a possible 
result of his race-culture. 

Giving up the idea of conducting his improve- 
ments on the basis of Communism, Mr. Galton 
proposes to create a caste of good blood, the 
members of which shall be families that have 
shown an heredity of genius. These he proposes 
to have selected and put on record by experts 
who have made a specialty of genealogy and 
heredity. A young man, for instance, who has 
forgotten the worth and possibilities of his 
breed, will be apprised of his value, and it is ex- 
pected that he will take advantage of the hint and 
marry into the chosen circle. At last by the col- 
lection and dissemination of the facts of heredity, 
there will come to be an enthusiasm of humanity 
among the gifted families and they will act prima- 
rily for the future of the race, and only secondarily to 
the present well-being of themselves and contem- 
poraries. They will no more think of squandering 
their blood by base alliances, than we do now of 
squandering our patrimonies by one-sided mar- 
riages. Individuals of feeble constitution will 
show their mercy to their kind by remaining in 
celibacy. Thus by a world of discussion and re- 
iteration of the truths of race-culture, the best will 
come to know their worth, and, “anticipating the 
slow work of natural selection, they will feel it a 
paramount duty to assist in the work of breeding 
out feeble constitutions and base and petty in- 
stincts.” “ My hope,” continues Galton, “is, that the 
average standard of a civilised race might be raised 





to the average standard of the pick of them, as 
they now are, at the rate of one in every four. It 
will be clearly understood by those familiar with 
the law of deviation from an average, that the dis- 
tribution of ability in a race so improved, would be 
very different from that of the pick of the present 
race, though their average worth was the same. 
The improved race would have its broad equato- 
rial belt of mediocrities, and its deviations upward 
and downward, narrowing to delicate cusps; but 
the vanishing point of its baseness would not 
reach so low as at present, and that of its noble- 
ness would reach higher. On the other hand, the 
pick of our present race would not be symmetri- 
cally arranged, but the worst of them would be the 
most numerous and the form of the whole body, 
when classified, would be that of a cone resting on 
its base, whose sides curved upward toa sharp 
point.” 

It is anticipated that the creation of a caste of 
favored people will stir up envy, but it is also ex- 
pected that such a caste will win its way at last by 
its acknowledged superiority. At any rate the col- 
lection and dissemination of knowledge of the value 
of different families will belong to the domain of 
science and cannot be objected to. If after becoming 
somewhat conspicuous in the towns, this caste 
should become objectionable to the democrats, it 
could retire to the country places where it would 
have better sanitary conditions, and might be led 
into some sort of Communism, which would afford 
conditions better still. In the end when it shall have 
become paramount it will give the law to the mongrel 
races. These of course will be treated kindly if 
they continue in celibacy ; but should they persist in 
breeding, the nobler race would find it its duty to 
extirpate them. 

This scheme of breeding from the best is set 
forth with a good deal of skill and is really quite 
plausible and taking. Perhaps the idea is going 
to have arun, warming and leavening the public 
mind with new thoughts of improvement, some- 
thing as Fourierism did. But can it be carried into 
effect? We say yes, and we say no. It is in part 
operation now. If we should look into the matter 
we think it would be found that the best families of 
New England, and perhaps those of every other 
part of the United States, know their own worth 
and avoid unions with inferior blood. We 
should very. naturally keep an eye on any such 
“ viricultural ” bureau as Mr. Galton proposes to 
establish. If his creators of a caste should only 
aim to people the earth with a race of graceful 
athletes, capable of breeding poets, painters, musi- 
cians, scientists, statesmen, philosophers, leaders in 
business and invention, in fact, give us a sort of 
splendid paganism, we should have to object in the 
name of our spiritual interests. The men who 
have the blood of Jesus Christ in them are the ones 
who ought to breed a noble caste. But no one 
need borrow any trouble on account of Mr. Galton’s 
scheme, for, like Communism, it is one that cannot 
be carried into effect without religion. And where 
else will you find the necessary “enthusiasm of 
humanity ?” A. B. 


THE HOME OF THE NOVYESES. 





fase Noyes family moved to Putney in 1823, 
which according to S. R. L.’s dates in the last 
CIRCULAR was coincident with the extraordinary 
emigration from that place to Gouverneur. The 
house they moved into was purchased of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Smith, whose family was the fourth of fifteen 
or sixteen families that followed each other in tht 


emigration within a very few years. Five years 


before this Mr. Noyes had moved his family from 
Brattleboro to Dummerston, a small place _be- 
tween Brattleboro and Putney, where they made a 
temporary residence while Mr. N. closed up his 
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business as a merchant and sought a more eligible 
location for the education of his growing family. 
He was now toward sixty years of age ; but having 
married at forty a young wife, his eight children 
were all under twenty. He was by taste and early 
habit a student rather than a business man, and 
just as soon as he had acquired what he thought 
property sufficient for comfortable maintenance and 
the liberal education of his children he quit money- 
making, though he was in the full tide of financial 
success, and reverted to his books and papers, and 
his original occupation as teacher, with his children 
around him as scholars. In seeking a new resi- 
dence he had most in mind intellectual advantages, 
and looked toward New Haven or Amherst as de- 
sirable places ; but the mother, whose ambition for 
her children was predominantly religious, who was 
used to say that she hoped all her sons would be 
ministers and all her daughters would marry minis- 
ters, and who devoted John H., her first son, to the 
Lord from his birth, praying that ‘“‘he might be a 
minister of the everlasting gospel,” had her mind 
on the spiritual advantages of the place they might 
choose. Putney had been a favored seat of revi- 
vals, and this gave it more illumination to her than 
could be shed by the greatest university in the land. 
Her prayers prevailed. Ina little sketch of her life 
that she wrote, this family crisis is referred to as 
follows : 

“When we had eight children, the eldest seven- 
teen, Mr. Noyes having acquired a competence de- 
termined to retire from business, and find a place 
with hetter advantages for the education of his fam- 
ily. When he talked with me about it, I saw that 
it was a matter of considerable importance where 
we went. I felt my own insufficiency to advise, and 
I could only make it a subject of prayer, which I 
did three months. The burden of my prayer was 
that we might choose a place which would best pro- 
mote the spiritual improvement of the family. I 
think I was divested of any desire for worldly ad- 
vantages for them, and I had the comfort of believ- 
ing that God directed the movement when we took 
up our residence in Putnev instead of Amherst, 
where the four eldest children were at school, or 
any of the large towns that we had in view.” 

In this move was wrapped up the conversion of 
John H. and the other children, and the subse- 
quent development of Perfectionism and the Oneida 
Community. The connection of Putney with Gouv- 
erneur helped to bring the family more powerfully 
under the influence of the great revival of that 
period. H. 


THE DEVIL, OR WHAT? 





OUSIN SETH, what do you think of attribu- 

ting disease to the effect of evil spirits? 

Do you believe in it? asked Mira in her abrupt 
way. 

S.—I can’t say: I have n’t given thought enough 
to the subject to believe or disbelieve understand- 
ingly. I think, however, I incline toward belief. 

M.—I don’t; I don’t want to. Now suppose 
Lucy here should have the measles. Which would 
be the more sisterly way for me to treat her; to 
consider her possessed of an evil spirit, and so criti 
cise and rebuke her; or act as if she were afflicted 
and deserved my pity and kindest attention ? 

S.—If you don’t want to believe, of course you 
won’t. I think the answer to your question de- 
pends entirely upon the right or wrong of this 
theory under discussion. If it were true that bad 
spirits infused into her system animalcules which 
caused her disease, the kindest thing to her would 
be to face the truth and treat her accordingly. 

Lucv.—These violent and contagious diseases 
do seem like the work of the devil ; but the case is 
somewhat different in regard to inherited and 
chronic infirmities. Don’t you think so, Jane ? 

F.—No, I can’t truthfully say I do. I think all 
disease*is hateful, and instead of being petted and 





and told to stand back. It seems to me that the 
difficulty with you and Mira is that you do not dis- 
tinguish between the disease and the person. It is 
not the person we call hateful, nor do we blame 
him only so far as his spirit may have been open in 
the wrong direction, thus making him liable to 
such an attack. By telling him the real cause of 
his trouble he can hate it and take hold intelligent- 
ly to be rid of it. 

M.—So, Jane, you are a believer in this doc- 
trine ? 

F.—A firm and full believer. 

S.—Is your belief merely theoretical, or have 
you had experience as a foundation ? 

F—At first I believed it in a general way be- 
cause it appeared rational; experience has strength- 
ened and confirmed me in it. I well remember 
when I was finally converted. 

M.—Won’t you tell us about it ? 


F—’T was in the fall of 1870. Several years 
previous, while engaged ten or twelve hours a day 
in sedentary labor, I contracted a very troublesome 
pain in my left side. It had steadily grown worse 
until the time I speak of, when it was constant and 
most of the time very severe. The lightest labor 
was distressing. I was rooming at that time with 
H S——., who you know was quite feeble. I 
had been reasoning on this very point and found that 
though I had a theoretical belief that all such 
difficulties were chargeable to evil spirits, in my 
own particular case I shrank from owning it; 
didn’t like to think I lived near enough to the 
devil to admit of his operating on me so uncontrol- 
lably. One morning while dusting the furniture, 
H sat watching me and suddenly asked, “‘ Do 
you believe the devil is the cause of all disease ?” 
Promptly I answered, “I do. I think God may 
and does permit the devil to bring distress upon us 
for our good, but I know he is the author of no 
evil.” After a moment’s pause she said, ‘ Do you 
think the pain in your side is caused by the devil ?” 
The very point I had been trying to evade! I felt 
a cold perspiration start out all over me, but reso- 
lutely answered, “ Yes.” Nothing more was said 
on the subject between us. During the forenoon 
I found myself in a tight place. I had committed 
myself and must live up to my testimony. I cer- 
tainly wanted to give no quarter to the devil; if 
this pain were his work, as I had said I believed it 
to be, I must ignore and get rid of it. But how? 
The first light I had was: “ Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and he 
will draw nigh to you.” That evening I opened 
the Berean and read “The Cause and the Cure.” 
It seemed so applicable to my case and threw so 
much light on the subject, that I confessed to H—— 
the dilemma her question had put me in, and read 
the article to her. We both found much comfort 
in it. Six months from that time my side was en- 
tirely well. This is one item of experience that 
has tended to confirm my belief. 








M.—I'm going to read that article and see if I 
feel better about this idea. ASH. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


Mar. 27—Eleven little lambs made their appear- 
ance this morning. 

—At the railway station the other day we saw a 
new lathe for our machine-shops. This business 
has lately been divided into two departments— 
one for manufacturing and the other for miscella- 
neous and home jobbing. 

—A heavy snow-storm yesterday (26). The trees 
are loaded and the walks have to be shoveled out 
as in mid-winter. Some of the folks begin to talk 
of the possibility of a repetition of the year 1816 
when winter did not break up till the middle of 


condoled with should be charged to bad spirits | April, when snow fell upon the blossoming trees, 
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and again in July whitened the summer land- 
scape. But we need not look back so far as that 
for an example of the presistent grip of winter. 
On April 5, 1856, the snow at O. C. was so deep 
that we walked to our work at the mill on the tops 
of the fences, which were on a level with the 
center of the road ; yet the succeeding summer was 
warm and equable. 


—Though earth, hedge and shrub are blanketed 
with snow, though pond and river are bound in 
icy fetters, the robins and blue-birds have come to 
herald the advent of spring. They twitter, chirrup 
and carol, and carol, chirrup and twitter, as they 
fly hither and thither seeking their grains of com- 
fort. One chubby fellow perched on the topmost 
twig of a leafless chestnut tree, after taking in the 
dreary scene before him thus poured forth his 
plaints: ‘ We have left a genial clime and come 
to find shelter and food with you; but cold and 
desolate is your land of the north, and bleak and 
cheerless the picture before me. You do not make 
us welcome, but would drive us back with your 
frigid atmosphere and sterile landscape ;” and 
in another moment forgetting his griefs, he bursts 
into the lively refrain, “But winter is over and 
spring has come—delightful, charming, bewitching 
spring; the snow will soon melt before the sun, 
the gentle rains will fall, and all nature burst into 
life, and we will stay to greet the budding trees 
with our songs of gladness.” With this he flew 
away to mingle with his companions. Appropos 
of the robins, the other day a flock of lusty fel- 
lows alighted in the small buckthorn tree that 
stands south of the house. Here they tarried in 
most unbirdlike manner. From the window we 
watched them, and for hours they clung to 
the branches and twigs of this homely tree. At 
a loss to conjecture what attraction held them so 
long together, our curiosity brought us to the 
spot. Ah! they had found a rich repast in the ber- 
ries with which the tree was laden. The berries 
were shrivelled and shrunken by long exposure to 
the winds and frosts of winter, but they made a 
royal banquet for the robins. The little gluttons 
must have gorged themselves, for not till they had 
picked every berry were they willing to leave; and 
after supper when one of the children sprinkled a 
generous handful of bread-crumbs under the tree, 
only one robin came to pick them up. 


[The following “personal” from the nursery 
can be read for its lively appreciation of children, 
but not as evincing a desire on our part to make 
our children unnecessarily prominent : ] 


—Last Sunday Mrs. C. A. M. gave the little 
ones a happy surprise by covering inside and out 
with beautiful pictures the long box in the draw- 
ing-room which holds their playthings. So much 
was said of the metamorphosis it had undergone, 
that the next day we went to see it. Having ad- 
mired it sufficiently, we stepped into the East room, 
and were just in time to see the whole little flock 
“ dressed, washed and combed.” Dear little crea- 
tures, if we could only have them pictured in all 
their infantine simplicity! For time flies, and they 
will soon outgrow the laps of their kind nurses as 
well as their baby ways. Yet we would not 
have it otherwise if we could, for it is delight- 
ful to watch their growth from month to 
month; to hear their funny attempts at pro- 
nouncing long words, their droll speeches, their 
unexpected questions. Nothing affords us more 
amusement than to sit for half an hour in their 
play-room. Pierrepont, with high brow, fair com- 
plexion, large brown eyes and dimpled cheek, is 
the oldest of the group; his bashful manner 
lures you to seek his acquaintance; by degrees 
the ice of reserve is broken, and you discover as 
voluble a little talker as you often find. Felix, 
with dark brown hair, laughing hazel eyes and 
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ever-varying expression, eludes you most cun- 
ningly; he will look at you from a distance, 
wary of all advances till he sees his compan- 
ions eager for your notice, and then his capture 
becomes easy ; but you may know he is a rogue by 
the merry twinkle of his eye. Agnes, the only 
brunette of the nine, with “soft black eyes and 
hair of jet,” is as healthy and hearty as she looks. 
You will find her very sociable; and she will be 
quite likely to favor you with the information that 
her “mamma lives at the Villa.”” Holton, a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed boy with large forehead and 
persuasive manner gets you to sit down. If 
you stop to tell him a story or sing him a 
song, he will beg you to “do it adain;” and 
would keep you “doing it adain” for any length 
of time, if you will. George W. has deep blue 
eyes, light auburn hair, and a face as “round 
as an apple;” watch him as he runs about, 
and you can almost fancy he is making fun 
of you; for the waggish air and droll expres- 
sion which he assumes occasionally seem to say, 
“ T know something funny that you don’t.” Then 
again he will carry himself with so much dignity 
and composure that you will call him a “little 
judge.” Elinor, flaxen-haired, with light blue 
eyes and delicate complexion, is a_ veritable 
little chatter-box. As you enter the room she will 
come dancing toward you, and if you are a woman, 
address you as “mamma,” and taking your hand 
will lead you to a chair and ask to “sit in oor lap ;” 
this accomplished, the little fairy proceeds to tell 
you the news, of which she seems to have no 
end. Berton, with a wide forehead, brown hair 
and sad, hazel eyes, is less talkative, but as play- 
ful as the others; he has much to tell you about 
his “pretty horsey,” which it is his delight 
to draw about the house. Joanna has very light 
hair, grey eyes and fair complexion. She is not 
half as demure as she looks; she is learning to 
talk, and can make herself understood very well, 
and is fast developing a talent for housekeeping ; 
she is quite a manager, and already the others 
stand some in awe of her authority. The little 
maiden Gertrude, with blue eyes, light brown hair 
and rosy cheeks, is an energetic little lady. She 
can lisp a great many words, and bids fair to make, 
as great a talker as Elinor. She is fifteen months 
old and the youngest of the lot. But these are 
not babies, you will say. True, they are not. We 
call them so because they are in the “infant de- 
partment,” but they can all walk and talk and take 
care of themselves very well. We have but four 
genuine babies and they are Theodore, Allan, Wal- 
ter and Corinna ;all well and good-natured. 

DEPARTURES.—Julius Hawley, for Wallingford ; 
Myron H. Kinsley, for Chicago; H. W. Burn- 
ham, for New York and Boston; John F. Sears, 
for the East on a tour of observation. 

ARRIVALS.—T. L. Pitt from a tour through 
Canada, the West and Southwest: H. G. Allen 
from Baltimore and Washington. 

THE VILLA. 

—Our evening reading is Dicken’s novel, “Hard 
Times.” We find it sufficiently humorous and 
pathetic to be quite entertaining. 


—A little sugar-making in which some of the 
boys are engaged, met with a slight drawback the 
other day when they ignorantly put the sap a-boil- 
ing in the onion-kettle. The offending kettle has 
since been put out of reach. 


—“O, the long and dreary winter,” say some of 
our friends, who are hungry for spring with its 
unfailing starts and stimulants. And indeed, win- 
ter does seem uncommonly prolonged. t11o days 
of sleighing and drifts and gales and storms, and 
still on this twenty-sixth day of March there are 
no signs of relenting. The sleighing is good; 
there is a brisk snow-storm and a furious west 





wind. This rude weather so late in the season re-. 
minds one of Tennyson’s plaintive appeal to 
spring : 

‘**Dip down upon our northern shore, 

O sweet new year, delaying long ; 

Thou dost expectant nature wrong, 

Delaying long, delay no more. 


Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping wells of fire.” 

—Readers of the CiRCULAR will remember that 
we last spring vacated our original Willow-Place 
house beside the trap-factory, for a more elegant 
and commodious residence at the Villa. Bright 
home associations grow fast in a Community fami- 
ly, and they had sprung up so thickly about the 
Willow-Place house during the six years that we 
lived there that we might reasonably feel quite 
sentimental had we left it desolate or to be inhabited 
by strangers. But no such fate has befallen it. 
It is now, perhaps, more than ever one of the 
home centers, for it is a new family machine-shop, 
where men and women are combined in happy in- 
dustry and where the mechanical arts are pursued 
with a zest uncommon even to a Community who 
always supposed that it knew how to love labor. 
In the old family sitting-room there are five lathes 
two of which are kept running ten hours a day by 
relays of Community women. One of these 
women was long a resident of the Willow-Place 
house and how she feels about the old spot and 
toward the machinist’s trade may be seen by the 
following private letter to a Wallirgford friend : 

Home Machine-Shop, Mar. 22, 1873. 

“ DeaR H.:—I wonder if you realize what a 
transformation our old Willow-Place parlor has 
undergone since our family left its sacred precincts ? 
When we bade the old house good-bye last spring 
[ confess to feeling a pang of regret at the thought 
that soon this nice wood-work and these neatly 
papered walls were to be marred and soiled by 
pulleys and grease. But lately my feelings have 
very much changed. I have no longer a dislike to 
pulleys and grease. As I stand by my lathe watch- 
ing its evolutions and guiding the sharp tool while 
it cuts the little chains, rings and bright bits from 
the hard steel, shaping it into screws, wrenches 
and many other necessary and useful tools, I am 
much interested, yes, 1 may say charmed with the 
employment. I am not ashamed of my black oily 
hands. I can even look at them with a compla- 
cent smile. The charm of guiding these complica- 
ted machines is many times greater to me than 
making lace collars or plaiting ribbons to deck my- 
self with. What would a fashionable belle say to 
this? I should be happy to have you call and take 
a look at our woman’s machine-shop. 

Yours, E. H. 
WALLINGFORD. 


—Our baby thrives finely in this new land to 
which he has been transplanted. For a few days 
past his mother has been studying a contrivance for 
his benefit ; begging some twine of this one, some 
canvas of that one, coaxing another to saw out 
some odd-shaped bits of board and still another 
to give her two iron rings. Yesterday we were 
told that we might come up to her chamber and 
see the results of all this planning. So up we 
went, about as many of us as the room could hold, 
and there we saw the little fellow calmly and hap- 
pily swinging to and fro in a tiny hammock sus- 
pended in the center of the room. Some of you 
mothers and baby-tenders who want to turn off 
the little ones for an hour, just try this new ar- 
rangement, and you will think it a “nice thing.” 
Take a piece of canvas or sacking, cut it in an oval 
form, hem the edges, through the hem on each 
side run a stout cord—which you may attach by 
rings to opposite sides of the room—slip a narrow 
bit of board in at the head and foot to keep the 





hammock open, put in a soft shawl or pillow, then 
put in the baby, and peace and quietness will fol- 
low for some time. 


Evening Meeting.—E. H. H. spoke of our print- 
ing business, saying that he wished us to continu- 
ally strive toward a higher standard. Let each 
person in each part of the business see to it that 
he does his work in the very best manner. We 
must constantly look forward to the highest art 
and the best taste. In order to accomplish this we 
must make criticism free, there must be freedom to 
suggest improvement and correct faults, and we 
must get rid-of sensitiveness about having our 
work criticised. He thought there was some ten- 
dency to excuse ourselves when fault was found 
with our work. True humility and softness of 
heart will free us from this spirit. 


AKIN TO VOLITION. 


How PLAnts BEHAVE: How they Move, Climb, 
Employ Insects to Work for them, &c. By 
Asa Gray. 


This little book almost persuades us that all 
plants have something akin to the power of volun- 
tary motion. No one has seen the Sensitive Plant 
of our gardens shrink from the slightest touch, 
and quickly fold together in pairs its little leaflets, 
while its branches and leaf-stalk all bend to the 
ground as if they would escape observation and so 
avoid a repetition of the unpleasant contact, with- 
out surprise and the thought that this plant he- 
haves as though it had both the power of motion 
und asense of feeling. ““ How Plants Behave” shows 
that the Sensitive Piant is not such an exceptional 
phenomenon in plant life as is usually supposed. 
It describes of course the peculiar movements of 
certain rare plants such as the Desmodium gyrans 
of India and of our hot-houses, whose side 
leaflets “under the temperature of a sultry sum- 
mer’s day may be seen to rise and fall by a succes- 
sion of jerking movements, not unlike those of the 
second-hand of a clock, but without much regularity, 
now stopping for some time, then moving briskly, 
always resting for a while in some part of their 
course, commonly at the highest and lowest points, 
ind starting again without apparent cause, seem- 
ingly of their own will;” and the no less interest- 
ing motions of Venus’s Flytrap (Dione@a muscip- 
ula), whose leaf, fringed with bristles, folds quickly 
on itself as if hinged at the midrib, when even 
a fly brushes against the sensitive bristles on 
its surface. holding the victim all the more closely 
for its struggles until it is dead, when it opens and 
is ready for the next luckless adventurer; but 
it also shows that more common plants have 
peculiarities of movement which should attract 
our attention. For instance, many plants of the 
Pulse family and of other families recline or assume 
other singular positions at night. The leaves of 
house plants turn their upper face toward the light. 
The motions of twining plants are specially inter- 
esting. Some twine with the sun, as the Hop and 
most Honeysuckles; while the Morning-Glory, 
Bindweeds, Beans, etc., turn from left to right, or 
against the sun. “When a twining stem over- 
tops its support, the lengthening shoot is seen 
thrown over to one side, and usually outstretched. 
One might suppose it had fallen over by its weight ; 
but it is not generally so. If turned over, say to 
the north, when first observed, it will probably be 
found reclining to the south an hour or so later, 
and an hour later again turned northward. That 
is, the end of the stem is sweeping round in a 
circle continually, like the hand of aclock. It 
keeps on growing as it revolves ; but the revolving 
has nothing to do with the growth, and indeed is 
often so rapid that several complete sweeps may be 
made before any increase in length could be ob- 
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served. The time of revolving varies in different 
species. It also depends upon the weather, being 
slow or imperceptible when it is cool, and more 
rapid when it is warmer. Sometimes it stops 
when everything seems favorable, and starts again 
after a while. The Hop, Bean and Morning- 
Glory are as quick as any. In a sultry day, and 
when in full vigor, they commonly sweep round the 
circle in less than two hours. They move by 
night as well as by day. When the tree summit 
of a twining stem is outstretched to two feet or 
more in length, so as to magnify the motion, this is 
sometimes rapid enough to be actually seen in 
some part of the circuit. 

“ Because twining stems are often twisted more 
or less, some have supposed that the twisting was 
the cause of the revolving sweep of the free end. 
If so, the stem below would in a day or two be 
likely to twist itself off. And twiners seldom 
twist much when climbing a smooth and even sup- 
port. To learn how the sweeps are made, one has 
only to mark a line of dots along the upper side of 
the outstretched revolving en l of such a stem (say 
that of the Morning-Glory), and to note that when 
it has moved round a quarter of a circle, these 
dots will be on one side; when half round, the 
dots occupy the lower side; and when the revolu- 
tion is completed, they are again on the upper side. 
That is, the stem revolves by bowing itself over to 
one side—is either pulled over or pushed over, or 
both, by some internal force, which acts in turn all 
around the stem in the direction in which it 
sweeps ; and so the stem makes its circuits with- 
out twisting. 

**So the sweeping round of the stem is a move- 
ment like that wonderful one of the leaflets of 
Desmodium gyrans, just described, only slower. 
And here we see what it is for. The sweeping 
movement of the stem is the cause of the twining, 
The stem sweeps round that it may reach some 
neighboring support; as it grows it sweeps a 
wider and wider space, that is, reaches farther and 
farther out. When it strikes against any solid 
body, like the stalk of a neighboring plant, it is 
stopped: but the portion beyond the contact is 
free to move as before ; and, continuing to length- 
en and to move on, it necessarily winds itself round 
the support, that is, /wémes.” 


Plants climb by roots, as in the case of the 
Iris and Trumpet-Creeper—by stems, as in the case 
of the Hop and Honeysuckle—by leaves, blade or 
petiole as in the Clematis—and by tendrils, as in the 
Passion-flowers. The latter means is “the most 
exquisite, and under many circumstances the most 
advantageous, as it is one of the commonest of the 
contrivances for climbing. ‘Ihe tendril, as it grows, 
stretches out horizontally, as if in search of a 
supporting object. More slender than a stem or 
any other sort of stalk, itcan thus extend farther 
at the least expense of material. In the most per- 
fect tendrils, and notably in the slender Passion- 
flowers (such as the annual Passiflora gracilis, 
and the Maple-leaved species, P. acerifolia), oppor- 
tunities for securing a hold are much increased by 
the revolving of the tendril. It sweeps circuits, 
like the stem of a twiner, although with less regu- 
larity, sometimes, however, with great rapidity. In 
hot weather these tendrils often move through the 
complete circle in an hour or less, or even so fast 
that the motion of the end of a long tendril may 
sometimes be distinctly seen in a part of its 
course. 

“In revolving tendrils the most wonderful thing 
to remark is the way in which they avoid winding 
themselves around the stem they belong to. Thé 
active tendrils are of course near the top of the 
stem or branch. The growing summit beyond the 
tendril now seeking a support is often turned over 
to one side, so that the tendril, revolving almost 
horizontally, has a clear sweep above it. But as 





the growing stem lengthens and rises, the tendril 
might strike against it and be wound up around it. 
It never does. If we watch these slender Passion- 
flowers, which show the revolving so well in a 
sultry day, we may see, with wonder, that when 
a tendril sweeping horizontally comes round 
so that its base nears the parent stem rising 
above it, it stops short, rises stiffly upright, 
moves on in this position until it passes by the 
stem, then rapialy comes down again to the hori- 
zontal position, and moves on so until it again 
approaches and again avoids the impending obsta- 
cle!” 

The book before us does not undertake to ex- 
plain the remarkable phenomena it describes ; it 
leaves us to wonder and worship if we will. We 
commend it as a book that is certain to interest the 
young and their seniors if they are not too wise ; 
in which case they can wait for the improved 
edition in which Professor Gray promises to treat 
the subject “with somewhat of scientific and his- 
torical fullness.” w. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


66 oo do I believe that our great Maker 

is preparing the world, in his own good 
time, to become one nation, speaking one language, 
when armies and navies will be no longer re- 
required.” 

This is cheering indeed. Coming as it does 
from a high quarter (being embodied in the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address) it is like unfurling to the 
nations the banner of perennial peace. Happy the 
man who was seer enough to utter a prophecy so 
noble. America, then, has spoken the word. 
Henceforth let all nations take their cue from her, 
and seek after unity. One nation and one lan- 
guage! Is it not enough to soften the hardest, and 
draw tears of joy from us all, to think of there be- 
ing no more war for ever—to think of swords 
beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks? And surely, there are nowadays most 
significant tokens of the approaching fulfillment of 
prophecies such as these. The case of Japan is 
electrifying. The change in that nation’s foreign 
and domestic policy is something akin toa resur- 
rection from the dead. It is impossible for any 
one with his eyes open to be altogether insensible 
to the fact ; and to those who believe in an over- 
ruling Providence, it is really awe-inspiring. China 
hears the rallying cry, and is in fact doing the bid- 
ding of Japan in following her example, however 
tardily. Persia, too, has aroused from her long 
traditional slumbers, in spite of her priesthood, 
and her sovereign seeks unto the nations. 


Itis very interesting to think of this Asiatic 
movement, for among the Tartar hordes we have 
reason to believe have been harbored the lost 
tribes of the children of Israel. Who knows but 
this movement is destined to usher in their return 
to the Jehovah of their ancient hearths ; “ for if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but life 
from the dead?” This, though directly applicable 
to the dispensation of the Jewish people at the 
destruction of their capital, must apply in some 
sense to the whole house of Israel. But as the 
“receiving of them” cannot be *‘ until the fullness 
of the Gentiles be come in,” may we not hope 
that the signs of the times above alluded to, indi- 
cate a rapid approach to that fullness ? 

I am disposed to make a great deal of that para- 
graph in the President’s address. It is very un- 
ostentatiously put, but none the less freighted with 
truth. I look upon it as a very hopeful sign that 
we have come out of the complications of the late 
civil war in the way we have—especially as it re- 
lates to England. There isa spirit abroad that is 
more amenable to the dictates of justice. Criti- 





cism seems to have free scope among the nations. 
The late humiliation of France was a most palpa- 
ble criticism of the war spirit. Judgment takes 
effect in high quarters. Men of high standing can 
no longer count on concealing their misdeeds. 
Owing to the effects of the freedom of public ex- 
pression, the whole world will in due time form a 
standing committee of criticism until righteousness 
covers the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
What will then hinder the solidarity of the human 
family? Criticism, it seems to me, is compe- 
tent to take the place of war; for is not war after 
alla coarse form of the same ordinance? It is 
certainly better to save life if we can purify it short 
of death. And if the standard of public opinion 
in regard to true refinement keeps advancing, criti- 
cism will so effectually apply the test, that no indi- 
vidual whatever will be able to escape the ordeal— 
hence our hope of the final and complete expurga- 
tion of the population of the globe, and of the 
“restoration of a// things.” And this, mind you, 
will be a d/oodless revolution, effected by righteous 
judgment, backed by a world-wide and, therefore, 
overwhelming public opinion. R. S. D. 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
VIII. 





UR new building slowly approaches comple- 

tion and there is a rumor afloat that the neces- 
sary moving of school furniture will be done dur- 
ing the next vacation, which begins April 3d. The 
lecture-room is the finest in the University, and 
recitation-rooms, Professor’s rooms etc., are all 
quite magnificent. It -must be very pleasant to 
build for yourself and have somebody else pay the 
bills. The Scientific School builds and Mr. 
Sheffield pays in the present case. 


Yesterday afternoon C. and | went to hear Prof. 
Dana lecture to the junior academics on 


CORALS AND CORAL FORMATION. 


The small lecture-room was closely packed. 
Many ladies, mostly wives and daughters of Pro- 
fessors, were present. My attention was particu- 
larly called to their presence by the fact that 
one sat directly in front of me with such an amount 
of frippery on her head as to quite shut out the 
view. 

Prof. J. D. Dana is one of the foremost geolo- 
gists in this country—probably in the world. His 
Manual of Geology has been called by some Euro- 
pean authority, one of the two really scientific 
works ever published in this country—Gray’s Man- 
ual of Botany being the other. The Professor is a 
small, thin man, with:-a complexion browned by 
sun and wind, rather long gray hair, deep-set blue 
eyes, a large nose and acleanly-shaven chin. His 
manner is animated and pleasing, and, somewhat to 
my surprise, his lecture was interspersed with 
flashes of wit and poetical quotations, and better 
still with allusions to the controlling hand of God 
in the universe. The student of geology will find 
most of his lecture in his Manual; but for the 
benefit of some who have not read that rather 
formidable work, I will briefly sketch it. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC, 


omitting New Caledonia and some other large 
ones in the southeastern part, number 600, with an 
area of but 40,000 square miles, or less than that 
of the State of New York; 290 of these are coral 
islands, and many of the others are surrounded by 
reefs of coral. The larger part of coral islands con- 
sists of a narrow rim of reef surrounding a la- 
goon or salt-water lake. Such islands are called 
atolls, a name of Maldive origin. Their size varies 
from a length of two or three miles to fifty. The 
reefs about other islands are of two kinds, fringing 
and barrier. A fringing reef, as the name implies, 
isa coral fringe attached directly to the shore, 
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while barrier reefs, like artificial moles, are sep- 
arated from the shore by achannel. Having thus 
given us an idea of these formations, he took up 
the subject of the coral itself. He read to us a 
bit of poetry about the Actinoid Polyps (though I 
guess that was not the name of the piece). It was 
a description of the way the little animal started 
from the bottom of the ocean, and builded slowly up 
his palace and his tomb, dying when he reached the 
surface, etc. His comments reminded me of Cuvier’s 
on somebody’s description of a crab: fine poetry, 
incentive to industry, resignation and all that, but 
the poet was laboring under a serious delusion. The 
polyp doesn’t begin at the bottom of the ocean, 
doesn’t build a palace nor a tomb, and doesn’t die 
when he gets to the surface. The common reef- 
making coral does not start from the ocean's bot- 
tom, because he cannot live in water over one hun- 
dred feet deep. The polyps do not build anything ; 
but the coral is secreted within them as other ani- 
mals secrete their bones. It is internal, not exter- 
nal. A coral formation, however great, has only an 
inch or two of live polyps at its top. A colony of 
polyps may commence anywhere near the shore 
where the water is not too deep; but each member 
dies at his post, and his children stand on his back, 
as one might say. He had pictures exhibiting the 
animals in all their bright colors, purple, red, green, 
and yellow. 

Prof. Dana next took up Charles Darwin’s the- 
ory of the origin of the atolls. According to him, 
each atoll began as a fringing reef around an ordi- 
nary island, which slowly sinking till it disap- 
peared, while the reef continued to grow up- 
ward, left the reef at the surface as a ring of 
coral around a lake. As the corals are so limited 
as to depth, this solution is doubtless the true one. 

He closed by describing the miserable condition 
of the natives on certain small coral islands he 
visited when filling the post of Geologist in Wilke’s 
Expedition, also with an anecdote about a big white 
bird which he tried to kill on an uninhabited atoll. 
It sat still and let him draw blood from its neck. 
The sight of it on the white feathers, unnerved him, 
and he gave up the task. The bird sat quietly and 
watched him as he retreated. As he was not 
haunted like the Ancient Mariner, he concluded 
the creature must have lived : 


** For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.”” 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 





[A friend sends us the following epitaphs espied 
by a tourist in his walks in England and Scotland 
in search of the quaint and curious. | 

An honest fellow here is laid, 
His debts in full he always paid, 
And what’s more strange, the neighbors tell us, 
He brought back borrowed umbrellas. 
On a talkative old maid (1750): 
Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy, antiquated maid, 
Who from her cradle talk’d till death, 
And ne’er before was out of breath. 
Ona Mr. Box: 
Here lies one Box within another— 
The one of wood was very good, 
We cannot say so much for t’ other. 
In a church-yard in Norfolk, on a lawyer : 
God works wonders now and then ; 
He, though a lawyer, was an honest man. 

In St. Michael’s church-yard, Coventry; ona 
wife : 

She was 
But words are wanting 

To say what! 

Look what a wife should be, 

And she was that. 

In Westminster Abbey, on Samuel Foote, the 
comedian : F 

Here lies one Foote, whose death may thousands save, 
For death has now one foot within the grave. 








Here is a queer one: 
Here lies John Bunn ; 
Who was killed by a gun ! 
His name wasn’t Bunn, but his real name was Wood. 
But Wood wouldn’t rhyme with gun, so I though Bunn would. 
Another : 
Under this stone aged three score and ten, 
Lie the remains of William Wood-Hen. 
N. B.—For Hen, read Cock. Cock wouldn’t come in rhyme. 


THE NEWS. 





The health of Senator Summer is so far restored as to 
enable him to resume his seat in the Senate. 

Senator Caldwell, from Kansas, anticipated expulsion 
by resigning his seat in the U. S. Senate. 

Twenty-five hundred immigrants arrived in New 
York city on Monday last. 

The Second Adventists of Groton, Vt., have desig- 
nated April 12, 1873, as the last great day. 

The late Lord Bulwer Lytton left personal property to 
the amount of $400,000. 

A special edict tolerating Christianity throughout the 
empire of Japan, has been promulgated by the Mikado. 

James Savage, the antiquarian, and author of the “Gen- 
ealogical History of the First Settlers of New England,” 
died in Boston on the 8th inst., in his 89th year. 

The emperor William of Prussia was 76 years old on 
Saturday the 22d inst., and that day was a gala day in 
the Fatherland in consequence. 

Of the forty-two cardinals of the Popish church all 
but two are old men. Lucien Bonaparte, the youngest, 
is 45. The oldest, Archbishop of Chambery, is 90. 

Gov. Washburn of Massachusetts has appointed the 
3d of April next as a day of fasting and prayer for the 
citizens of that State. Gov. Jewell has appointed April 
11th as fast-day in Connecticut. 

At Jersey City on the 22d inst, the passenger depot, 
two freight depots with most of their contents, with the 
ferry building and bridge of the Erie Railroad Co., were 
destroyed by fire. 

The Mormons have in Utah 161 edifices for public 
worship, capable of seating over 85,000 persons. In 
California they have three; in Florida one; in Idaho 
two ; in Illinois two; Iowa one, and Nebraska one. 

Germany is said to stand foremost among European 
nations in the encouragement of agricultural science. 
Specially is this true of Prussia. An important agri- 
cultural school will be opened at Bittburg next month. 

An official investigation under the direction of the 
Governor of Minnesota reveals the fact that during the 
terrible storm in that State on the 7th and 8th of January 
70 persons lost their lives by freezing and exhaustion, 
and 31 were seriously injured. 

The new Republic of Spain has abolished slavery in 
the island of Porto Rico. The bill passed the Spanish 
Assembly on the 22d. It provides that the freedmen 
are to remain in the service of their former masters for 
three years longer, in a kind of apprenticeship relation, 
and are not to become Spanish citizens until five years 
have elapsed. A resolution congratulating the Spanish 
Republic on the passage of this bill (which sets free some- 
thing less than 100,000 slaves) was unanimously passed 
in the U. S. Senate last week. 

Bishop Mcllvaine of the Episcopal Diocese of Ohio 
died recently at Florence, Italy, where he was residing 
for the benefit of his health. He was a man of great 
ability and culture, celebrated as a preacher, and a 
writer of remarkable strength and clearness. His lec- 


tures on the Evidences of Christianity, delivered be- 
fore the New York University in 1831, ran through 
thirty editions. In 1825 he was appointed chaplain of 
West Point Military Academy, and was instrumental 
in starting the most remarkable religious revival which 
ever took place in that institution. 


ERRATUM.—Salix admophylia in the last “ Dust of , 


Travel” should be Salix adenophylla—printer’s error. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, [S] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, {[F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida C ity Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price. bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copvists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 2s cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘*‘Salvation from Sin,’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TrupNeR & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. ©.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by ro, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 
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